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THE ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF ART. 



THE SPANISH DILIGENCE. 



The days of diligences on the continent of Europe, like 
those of coaches here, have -well-nigh passed away for ever. 
Those cumbrous vehicles — which were a heterogeneous com- 
pound of coach, van, and waggon, and looked as if they were 
made up of a brougham, half an omnibus, and a coach all 
stuck together, with a sort of canopy over the whole — are now 
things of the last generation, and will soon become anti- 
quarian curiosities. They have disappeared to make way for 
a much more rapid means of conveyance. Instead of the 
French diligence, with its coupe, interieur, rotonde and imperialc, 
we have the first, second, or third class railway carriage. 
But in Spain, the march of improvement is far less speedy. 
There, the antiquated mode of travelling still exists, not 
merely in mountainous and unfrequented districts, but along 
the principal roads through the country. Our engraving 



obliged to put up the windows to keep out the dust, which is 
thick enough to suffocate one, I will take the opportunity of 
describing our equipage. In the first place, we have eight, 
ten, and sometimes twelve mules, without guides, two and 
two. On one of the first pair sics the postillion ; on the box 
is the mayoral, who drives the two wheelers ; and by his side 
is seated the zagal. The zagal is the attached friend of the 
mayoral — like Pylades to Orestes, or Euryalus to Nisus. 
He is his right-hand man — his aide-de-camp. If a trace is 
broken, the zagal is down from his seat in an instant. If a 
mule falls or turns aside, or if it is necessary to whip the 
team and get them into a gallop, the zagal is the man for the 
emergency. He follows the mules, runs by their side, whips 
them, hollows at them, and addresses speeches to them, such 
as Automedon, the charioteer of Achilles, delivered to his 
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A SrAKISH DILIGENCE. 



gives a good representation of diligence travelling in Spain, 
Those of our readers who may have gone from Boulogne or 
Calais to Paris in the old days of diligences will observe that, 
though we have here mules instead of horses, yet the general 
aspect of the vehicle, the postillion and the driver keeping up 
a constant gallop, and the clouds of dust rising on all sides, 
together make up a scene with which they are quite familiar. 
The following extract from the letter of a recent traveller, 
contains a lively and amusing sketch of the characters which 
figure in it. 

" The names of the travellers have been called over ; the 
postillion has mounted the foremost mule ; the mayoral and 
the zagal have shared the box between them ; the smack of 
the whip is heard, and we are on our way towards Aranjuez. 
The road is dreary, we cannot Bee a single tree, and as we are 



horses. He calls them by name, puts them upon their honour, 
encourages and reproves them. At one time we hear him 
crying out ' Capiiana!' at another, 'Coronela!' and when he 
has once got them into a gallop, he catches hold of the traces, 
jumps up at a single bound to the box, and takes his seat 
beside the mayoral, who has observed all he has done with a 
majestic impassive silence. The zagal is peculiar to Spain, and 
flourishes on no other soil. He is generally little, vigorous, and 
active. He spends his life in jumping up, getting down, and run- 
ning along by the side ; and I question whether, since the days 
of the Olympic games, when the wrestlers rubbed themselves 
with sand, it has been possible to meet with any one more 
dusty, moie dirty, with the hair more firmly clotted by sweat 
and dust, than he is when, panting and exulting, he mounts the 
box, after running with the mules for a quarter of an hour." 



